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tion, or else utter fabrications, like the monkish legends of 
the middle ages. 

And as to the relics themselves, ofwhichthereis such an 
abundance (with sometimes two or three editions of the 
same relic), there is not the slightest evidence that any 
one of them is genuine — no proof that any of them 
it what it is said to be ; on the contrary, it is plain to 
every man who will calmly and impartially inquire into 
the matter that it is preposterous to suppose that the 
real bones of martyrs, or fragments of their clothing, 
could by any possibility be preserved in the natural course 
of things during so many centuries. But where is the 
proof of a miracle? Who is to attest it ? And are we 
to believe so strange a thing without a particle of evi- 
dence? It is no use to tell us, such a bone is generally 
believed to have belonged to St. Peter or St. Paul. We 
wast to see the grounds on which such a belief is founded. 
But it is plain that there is no real evidence of the 
tiling : the whole rests upon heersay and implicit faith ; 
«o that there is not a particle of proof that any one relic 
of the Romish Church is genuine. The thing is taken for 
granted by Romanists, without any proof. They are taught 
not to doubt, or look for evidence, on such matters, and 
they require none. But we Protestants are taught other- 
wise ; we demand proof in such cases, and are not content 
to swallow down whatever men may think fit to tell us. 
When a bone is fonnd, and said to be that of a holy man 
who lived centuries ago, we naturally inquire who can tell 
that it is so ? Who can identify the bone, or is it at all 
likely that the bones of the individual spoken of have sur- 
vived the common lot of all bones ? How, we ask, can any 
human being assign that hone to this or that saint, or any 
saint at all ? One ought to be convinced on these points 
before worshipping any alleged relic, even supposing the 
worship of relics to have been proved to be lawful. In 
matters of common life we demand proof in this way, and 
we do not commit ourselves to a course of action without 
inquiring whether it be justifiable ; at least, to do so would 
be considered highly imprudent. Now, it is just as likely 
that there should be forgeries of relics as of anything else. 
Even in his days, St. Aogustine could complain of the 
monks going about vending false relics. And are the 
modems more conscientious ? We doubt it very much. 
But whether they be more scrupulous on such matters or 
not, the possibility remains that relics may be forged ; 
and if this possibility became a fact iu the days of St. 
Augustine, why not in our days ? That which is possible 
may become a fact in any given instance, and we cannot 
be certain -in any case that it has not, until we have in- 
quired and seen just and sufficient authority for believing 
so. Now, when a Roman Catholic worships a relic, 
there is, to say the least of it, a possibility that the relic 
may be spurious, and not really what lie supposes it to be, 
and he ought to require a satisfactory proof that it is 
genuine, and that the possibility has not been a fact. 

But besides that there are so many difficulties con- 
nected with the Komish practice of the worship of relics, 
it is also one not sanctioned by the early Church. Even 
Dr. Delahogue makes the following very cautious ad- 
mission : 

" Although there did not appear, during the three first 
ages, a public worship of relics, our assertion would not on 
that account fail, which only stated that that worship is 
pious and useful. It would only follow from thence that 
on account of the circumstances of the times it did not 
seem needful or convenient to the pastors of the Church 
to speak publicly concerning that worship, lest an oppor- 
tunity should be given to the Gentiles of calumniating the 
Christians, as if they themselves worshipped dead men 
with superstitious rites. But the Christian faith being now 
propagated, the Church at peace, and idolatry overturned, 
in the fourth and following centuries, it was fit that the 
fathers and ecclesiastical writers should speak often con- 
cerning that worship, whether to inflame the piety of the 
faithful or to subdue the pertinacity of unbelievers.'" The 
Jesuit Perrone speaks in the same way, alleging that dur- 
ing the fierce persecution Christians could not publicly 
worshiprelics. He drawsa distinction between the doy ma and 
the discipline, assuming that the dogma was then observed 
as well as now, but that the discipline was different, owing 
to the persecutions and the dangers of causing calumny. 1 " 
Dr. Delahogue insinuates in like manner that there was a 
secret worship and doctrine on the subject, which it was 
not convenient to speak of in public. To this we have 
to say, that there is no more evidence of a private than 
of a public worship of relics during the period of three 
hundred years. And, furthermore, that however agreeable 
it may be to the spirit of Jesuitism, it is contrary to the 
genius of the Christian religion to have one doctrine for 
public and another for private nse. The ancient Pagan 
philosophers had their exoteric and their esoteric doctrines 
— those open to all, and those committed only to u select 
few. But such a distinction is alien to the nature and 
character of Christianity. In it there is but one faith, 
and the duty of the Church is to proclaim that one faith 
to the world, in its fulness and purity. To keep back any 
part of it is dishonesty and deceit, and a criminal de- 
clension from the truth as it is in Jesu^. No notion of expe- 
diency can justify sueh- dealing. And there is no doctrine 



* Traeutua De Incaroaiione Append. De Caltn Sanctor. Articulus 
li. de cultu SS. reliquiarum, p. 241. Dublin, 1812. 

* Joan. Perrone, Project Tbeolog. Tract de cultu Sanctor. Sect. 99, 
cap. 4, toL v., p. 43. 



of the Gospel of which the Church of Christ may be 
ashamed — none which dreads to see the light ; on the con- 
trary, Christianity courts publicity, calls for examination, 
demands inquiry. With her all is open, all is candour. 
She acknowledges no distinction of exoteric and esoteric 
doctrines. According to her teaching, truth does not seek 
concealment, does not wait for convenient seasons and 
favouring gales of public opinion. Error, and those that 
are in error, may do this ; it is their best policy. But 
truth has no need of such policy. Truth stands out boldly 
and does not fear. 

We are told that " if the pastors of the Church were to 
speak publicly concerning the worship of relics, it would 
give to the heathens an occasion of calumniating the 
Christians." But if the pastors of the Church thought 
the worship of relics any part of the Christian religion, 
and neglected to teach it or speak publicly of it for fear of 
calumny, they betrayed their trust ; they were unfit for 
their office ; they were, in a word, at once traitors and 
cowards. Does Christian truth fear calumny ? Is it the 
part of a Christian man to conceal truth for fear of 
calumny ? If so, since all Christian truth is calumniated, 
we ought to suppress it altogether. If so, all the martyrs 
who laid down their lives for the Gospel laid them down 
very foolishly. If they would only just profess such doc- 
trines as would not mtet with calumny they might very 
easily have saved their lives and preserved their good 
reputation in the worlc. What doctrine of Jesus has not 
been misrepresented ? Why, then, should we suppress 
any one in particular :br fear of misrepresentation ? No 
reason applies with respect to one that does not equally 
apply to all. Are we to conceal all ? Nay, are we to con- 
ceal any ? Certainly, this is not what the Gospel teaches 
us. It teaches us to disregard calumny, and, instead of 
suppressing truth out of fear of it, rather to confute it by 
a full and faithful manifestation of that truth. We can- 
not for a moment believe that the Christians of the three 
first centuries, who were constantly spoken evil of and per- 
secuted, would conceal or disguise any part of their re- 
ligion for fear of that calumny which they despised and 
refuted, or that persecution which they boldly encountered 
and passed through and triumphed over. It is a libel on 
"the noble army of martyrs" to suppose that they feared 
the reproach of their persecutors. Nay, rather, they con- 
temned the voice of calumny, and eventually silenced it 
by a bold testimony to the truth, which they sealed with 
their blood. They were too brave, too honest, too truth- 
loving, too like Christ to be ashamed or afraid of any part 
of the Gospel of their salvation. 

But in the fourth and following centuries we are told it 
was fit that the fathers of the Church should speak often 
of that worship, whether to inflame the piety of the faith- 
ful or to subdue the pertinacity of the unbelieving. This 
is truly astonishing. Surely there were faithful who 
needed to have their piety inflamed, and there were un- 
believers whose pertinacity ought to be subdued during the 
threo first as well as the fourth and following centuries. 
If the worship of relics would convert pertinacious unbe- 
lievers, then it ought to have been published during the 
three first centuries, when those unbelievers were much 
more numerous. The necessity was even greater then 
as far as the infidels were concerned, and certainly no less 
as regards the faithful, who were exposed to greater trials, 
and, consequently, stood more in need of grace and the 
means of grace. But also since there were " unbelievers" 
in the fourth and following centuries, and pertinacious ones 
too, they might even then calumniate the worship of 
relics ; so that if the fear of calumny caused the pastors 
of the Church to keep the veneration of relics in the 
background for three hundred years, they ought to have 
kept it there longer, for the same danger still remained, 
and ever will remain. 

The only passages of the writers of the three first 
centuries that are quoted as countenancing the ado- 
ration of relics are some that relate to the martyrdoms 
of "Ignatius and Polycarp. But such passages do not 
show anything more than a decent respect for the ashes 
of these good men, and a care about burying them. And 
the fact that they were buried' 1 shows that they were not 
kept for public veneration, as would be the case if the 
modern doctrines and practices of the Church of Rome 
prevailed in those ancient and purer times. Space will 
not allow us to enter any more minutely into a discussion 
of this point; and, indeed, it is not necessary, for the 

9 bora avrov [IloXiiraojrot/) cnrtSi/iiBa ojrow rrri 
axoXovdov yv. — Eusebii. Hist. Eccl. lib. iv. 15, p. 135, 
Edit. Alb. Schwegler Tubingen, 1852. Patr. Apostol. edit 
Jacobson, pp. 588. Oxon. 1838. Valesius ed. Mog., 
1G72, p. 135. 

Al ova yap ri Tpi%vrtpa tuv ayioiv avrov ['lyvonow] 
\tctya»wv jrtpu\ii^8q, iiriva iic Ttjv ' Amixtiatr ir(- 
(cojuiffflii, <cai iv \ivif KaTtTeOit, S/fffaupoc aripiiroc »»» 
rj)<; iv Tif fidoTvpi vd/ufoc T j ayia IrKXr/aitf, rara- 
XufOivra. — Martyrium Ignatii vi., p. 533. Edit. Jacob- 
son, ut supra. It is probable that tliey did not definitely state 
where Polyeirp's remains were deposited for fear of their being 
dishonoured by the persecutors. As to the remains of Igna- 
tius being called ffno-aupic dripnrog, "" invaluable treasure, 
that is only on account of the respect in which he was held, and 
does not imply that any worship was paid to them. In fact, »« 
every day ourselves speak of things in the same way, without 
at all worshipping what we thus apeak of. 



passages in question only strengthen our own position, 
when we state, as it is aU but admitted by Dr. DeJahostte, 
&c, that there was no worship of relics during the first 
three centuries. If so, what becomes of the boasted an- 
tiquity of the Church of Rome's doctrine ? 

But while we protest against the invocation of saints 
and what are called their relics, we do no mere 
than what we believe they would do themselves. We 
do not imagine it to be any real honour done to the 
servants of God that they should receive any part of that 
service and adoration that is due only and entirely to their 
divine Master, for all religious service is duo to Him, and 
to Him alone. And we do not conceive it to be any 
honour that their sacred dust should be hawked about, 
carried hither and thither, and exposed in a manner at 
once indecent and superstitious. We consider it as far 
better, far more humane and more Christian, to leave the 
ashes of the dead in their quiet tombs, to rest in peace in 
the solemn silence and stillness of the grave, till the voice 
of the Son of God, coming in His glory, shall call them 
forth to judgment and immortality. We also deem it more 
characteristic of true religion and the Gospel of Christ 
that it proposes for man's adoration and service the great 
Creator Himself, and that it teaches us to " worship Him 
in spirit and in truth," than that it should teach us to 
venerate and serve the miserable remains of humanity, the 
prey of the worm and corruption, or even the spirits of 
those "who have been saved by grace, as we also hope to be. 
It seems to us that the contemplation of what is sublime 
and glorious and beautiful, elevates and ennobles the mind ; 
bnt what is base deteriorates and degrades it. The obser- 
vation of human nature will show us that the study of what 
is lovely and elegant refines and purifies the heart ; but that 
what is foul and impure debases and pollutes it. On the 
same principle, by worshipping and loving God, man be- 
comes more and more assimilated to the divine character ; 
that is, more and more holy as He is holy, more and more 
just and good as He is just and good, more and more wise 
as He is omniscient. But by serving and venerating 
what is earthly and corporeal, and still more what is coarse 
and vile, man becomes more and more gross and less and 
less heavenly. To propose a spiritual and holy Deity as 
the object of our contemplation and worship is to propose 
the highest and best standard of purity and virtue, and, 
by keeping such an object in view, and endeavouring 
humbly to keep as close as possible to that standard, the 
soul becomes improved, becomes impressed with " the image 
of God," and, as St. Peter says, " partaker of the divine 
nature." But the worshipping and serving the poor frag- 
ments of this mortal and corruptible body seems no way 
likely to elevate, but rather to degrade, man ; it certainly 
canuot much improve him, cannot raise him much beyond 
earth and earthly things, or help much to fit him for the 
enjoyment of heaven and its spiritual delights. , 
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THE "CATHOLIC LAYMAN'S" OBJECTIONS 
FROM TUE COUNCIL OF CHALCEDON. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CATHOLIC LAYMAN. 

Respected Sib, — The Catholic Layman tells us " it 
would be in vain for any rational man to contend that the 
universal Church, in the middle of the 5th century, re- 
cognised any right in the Church of Rome to possess any 
other privileges, divine or otherwise, which it was not in 
the power of the assembled Church to bestow." (No. 76, 
p. 38.) 

Answer : — If the Council of Chalcedon itself had told 
him what it recognised, would he have believed its word ? 
In the third action of this great council, composed of Orien- 
tal bishops and others of the highest rank which it is in 
the power of the assembled Church or of the state to 
bestow, the Emperor being present, St. Leo of Rome is 
called " the universal hierarch ; ""■ and the council, in their 
epistle to that Pope, says, " If where two or three are> 
assembled in His name, Christ has promised to be there 
in the midst of them, how much more especially was He 
with 520 bishops, over whom you were set, as a head over 
the members, in those who represented your place."" 

They added concerning Uioscorus, the powerful and 
obstinate Patriarch of Alexandria: "Further, he let his 
madness even loose against him who was, by our Saviour, 
entrusted with the care of the vineyard, that is, against 
your holiness." They conclude in this manner: "We 
desire you to honour our judgment with your decree ; and 
as wc have justly agreed with our head, so may your high- 
ness grant to us, your children, that which is fitting. " d 

If, then, the assembled Church in the 5th century tells 
him that it recognised St. Leo, who, they declare, was 
made by our Saviour the lord of the vineyard, as their 
head, and themselves as his children and members ; if St. 
Ambrose, in the 4th, tells him that " Pope Siricius was 
made guardian of the Lord's sbeep-fold, and that he was 
the good shepherd to whom the flock of the Lord adhered"^ 
if St. Cyprian and Firmilian, in the 3rd, tell him that 
" Cornelius, by the judgment of God and of Christ, occu- 
pied the vacant chair of Peter, where he must sit alone, 
\ , « 

Cone. Lab., I. 4,1>. 199. 
J Ibid., p. 834. 

P. S3S. 
a P. «38. 
• KpUl. xlii. t. 2, p. 935. 
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and can not have a second ;" and that " he who is against' 
him is an alien, possessing not the unky of the Church ;"' 
and that " Stephen (the Pope) gloried in being the suc- 
cessor of. him on whom the foundations of the Church were 
laid," and to whom alone Christ said, '." To thee I will give 
the keys," &c., h without daring to question his title ; if 
Tertullian, in the 2nd, tells him that Victor, of Rome, 
with the full exerted might of earth and hell against him, 
was, nevertblesa, " the bishop of bishops, the Pontifex 
maximus'*, 1 who " swayed the peace of the Churches of Asia 
and Phrygia ;"i lastly, if Christ, before the middle of 
the 1st, tells him (by the pen of the Evangelist, 
and by the pens of 50 witnesses of the early ages) that 
it was He Himself who ordered " the first occupant of 
the chair at Bome'' k to " feed His sheep :" will he, I say, 
believe that this last might, after all, be the true reason 
why the Council of Chalcedon and such a tide of witnesses 
in divers ages and nations, apart and differing from each 
other in their mode of expression, in their prejudices and 
interests, should so remarkably unite in their testimony 
to the spiritual supremacy of the see of Borne. 

But if, in spite of all, the Layman will have the su- 
premacy to have been the gift of the assembled Church, 
ne must show, 1st, at what council [which must 
have been before that of Chalceden] did the assembled 
Church thus exceed its power ? And, 2ndly, by what 
means were the obstinate and jealous Greeks, who loved 
their liberty as well as ever honest P — t loved his, cajoled 
or dragooned into the loss of it, and into vile subjection 
to that which, on the Layman's system, they must have 
known to have been human, and an unwarranted usurpa- 
tion. 

And since the Oriental bishops at the Council of Clial- 
cedon, in the 5th century, acknowledged their com- 
munion 1 with the See of Rome, and the supremacy of its 
bishop, it follows that the Greek schism 1 " was above 600 
years too late to escape passing irrevocable sentence 
against itself. For, if the whole visible Church once thus 
united in owningthe communion and spiritual supremacy 
or headship of Borne, how can the opposite system, or 
the disowning it, be nearer the apostolic truth, because 
farther, by six centuries, from the apostolic age, and held 
by those who, at best, can only be a part" of the Church ? 

I have now replied to the last of your objections 
which has the least pretensions to notice. Meantime, 
the unanimous sentence of the Fathers is still standing 
against you ;° while you, instead of striving to meet, or 
to reply to it, prefer, for the sake ( I suppose) of causing 
" a diversion," to occupy two whole columns (number 77, 
p. 59), with the never ending theme of " Launoy" and 
"the immaculate conception!" Fly, if you will, to 
Scripture ; and under its dark cloak seek that shelter 
which, itt all ages, others as good as you have sought ; 
but do that which no honest man need be ashamed of — 
surrender ; and confess that at least antiquity is fatal 
to'your system, whatever that system is. 

These remarks are not wholly mine ; they were in 
substance made by a Protestant gentleman two or three 
days ago in the library. St. Cyprian has decided against 
you; p but you "have no idea of assuming St. Cyprian 
as your guide.'" 1 Why not openly renounce him at 
once ? One " primitive" saint tells you that "St. 
Peter was made master of the habitable globe;" and 
" had the superintendence of the universal Church de- 
livered into his hands.' ' And another, in the same place, 
that "in Peter's person is contained the whole eccle- 
siastical authority." And a third, "They have not 
Peter's inheritance who have not Peter's chair." And 
a fourth, that " he who dares to withdraw himself from 
the unity of Peter must know himself to be an alien 
from the Divine mysteries," which ought to be news 
enough for the Catholic Layman ; yet, in the face of 
all these, " What he requires i», the production of some 
clear primitive testimony, that by the application of the 
text of Matt. xvi. 18, St. Peter's supreme power over 
the whole Church was understood;" and "for that he 
has searched in vain, and thinks he may assert that 
nothing of the kind can be found in St. Cyprian or else- 
where.''' Is this fair dealing? Is it Bincere ? 
I am, sir, 

Respectfully yours, 

William Gerachty. 

P.S I thankfully acknowledge the receipt of the 

Hay number. 

[Dr. Geraghty states that " in the third action of this 
great Council (Chalcedon) . . . St. Leo of Borne is 
called ' the universal hierarch ;' " from which our readers 
might be led to suppose that the Council called him so. 

We reply, that neither the Council, nor anyone else, in 
that third action, called Leo " universal hierarch." 



1 As an Anti-pope. 

I Ep. 53, ad Ant. 

f Ep. 78. 

! De Pudic 
Adv. Prar. 

J St. Optatus, lib. 2. 

1 The Council or Chalcedon, In tbelr epistle to St Leo, says, " The 
throne of Constantinople, as It has ever ardently concurred III the 
things enjoined by you In the cause of the true faith, and has united 
hself with you in onenrs-, Ac." (t. IT., p. 818 ) 

m Anno 1033, under Ccrulartus. 

* Nor eTen a part. 

* Catholic Lai mas, No. 71, p. 31, and No. 75, p. 34. 
» No. 75, p. 34. 

* No. 77, p. t>. 

' N». 75, p. J*. ■» No. 77, p. 59. 



At p. 399, to which Dr. Geraghty refers, we find an 
accusation against Dioscorus, Archbishop of Alexandria, 
submitted to the Council by Ischyrion, a deacon of Alex- 
andria. If this deacon had called the pope " universal 
hierarch," it would have been very different from the 
Council calling him so. But even this deacon did not call 
him so. The address prefixed to the document is, "To 
Leo, universal archbishop and patriarch of Great Borne, 
and to the holy and universal Synod of Chalcedon,'' &c. 

Dr. Geraghty will, we hope, admit that archbishops 
and patriarchs were constituted by the Church, and not 
by God. 

But Dr. Geraghty ought to know that these 1: acts" of 
the Council, as we now hate them, were not drawn up in 
the Council. Collectors in after times put together such 
documents as tbey were able to find relating to the 
Council, and called these " The acts of the council ;" 
so that for much of the so-called " acts" we have no 
better authority than, perhaps, the notorious Anastasius, 
the librarian of the Vatican in the ninth century. 

The whole of the first of these "acts" is wanting in the 
oldest copies,* and is manifestly forged or interpolated. 

The title to this document of Ischyrion is clearly in- 
terpolated. The document was addressed to the Council, 
and not to Leo, who was not present in the Council. 
The address in the body of the document is simply 
" Sanctissimi et beatissimi Patres,"" — "Most holy and 
blessed Fathers" — without any address to the Pope. 

If Dr. Geraghty will look to the subscriptions to this 
third act (p. US), he will find in the Latin that Pas- 
chasinus, the legate of Leo, is represented as subscribing 
in place of " the most holy and apostolic Pope of the 
universal Church ;" while the Greek, in the very same 
place,is only "The mostholy archbishop of Great Borne !" v 
Showing clearly how all this stuff about the universality 
of the Pope has been foisted into the acts of the Council 
by the Latin translator. 

Yet, even in these cooked "acts" Dr. Geraghty 
cannot show the term " universal hierarch," which he so 
triumphantly professes to quote. 

Dr. Tx. gives many quotations. We have a right to 
expect that he will give them correctly. It is not worthy 
of him, or creditable to him, to get up the appearance of 
a case by foisting inventions of his own into the disgrace- 
ful interpolations of contemptible collectors. Will he 
now give us the Latin, or the Greek, for " universal 
hierarch," even in the cooked report of the third act of 
the Council. We say no such word is there. 

Dr. Geraghty next quotes, from "the Relation of 
the Synod to Leo" (p. 834), the words " over whom you 
were set, as a head over the members, &c," addressed by 
the Council to Loo, which is more correctly translated, 
" whom you led (ijyt/toVeuJic) as a head of the members." 
And a mayor is head of a corporation, of which others 
are the members. Does that prove that the office of 
mayor is a divine institution ; wlflch is the point now in 
question about the position of Leo. This passage does 
not say that God gave the first place to Leo: We will 
show that the Council held that the Fathers gave it to 
him. 

That the care of the vineyard was committed to Leo 
was no great stretch, seeing that it was held in the early 
Church that the care of the vineyard was committed to 
every Bishop. 

Dr. Geraghty appears to mistake the force of the third 
passage which he quotes from this letter. The Council 
go on to tell Leo that they had confirmed the decree of 
Constantinople, and passed a decree of their own, giving 
the second place to Constantinople. They state to him 
that his legates in the Council had vehemently resisted it, 
but that nevertheless they had decreed it ; and they call 
on the Pope to accept it, in these remarkable words : 
•* And as we give our agreement to the head in what is 
good, so let your highness fulfil what is becoming to your 
sons."" Is that the kind of headship demanded for the 
Pope now — to pass decrees against his legates, and then 
call on him to submit ! and then enforce their decrees 
against his own resistance, as we have shown that the 
Council of Chalcedon did. 

Why should Dr. Geraghty fly to such miserable argu- 
ments from authorities so corrupted ? Is it because he 
has no other resource to hide the plain words of the decree 
of the Council, which is undoubtedly genuine. Here are 
the express words of the Council of Chalcedon : " The 
Fathers rightly gave privileges to the See of Old Bome, 
because it was the Royal City. And the 150 bishops (at 
Constantinople), moved by the same consideration, gave 
equal privileges to the See of New Home, rightly judging 
that the city which was honoured by the empire and the 
senate, and enjoyed equal privileges with Old Royal 
Rome, should be made as great as it in ecclesiastical 
matters also," standing second after it." 

Now, ask these questions of that great General 
Council :•*- 



1. Who gave Rome her privileges ? 
Answer—" The Fathers." 

2. Why did the Fathers give such privileges to Bome ? 
Answer — "Because Rome was the seat of the empire." 

3. Had the See of Rome greater privileges than the See 
of Constantinople ? 

Answer— "No. The General Council of Constan- 
tinople gave equal privileges to Constantinople." 

i. Was Rome greater in ecclesiastical matters than 
Constantinople ? 

Answer—" No. Constantinople was made as great by 
one genera] council, and declared as great by us. 

5. How, then, could Rome be called the head ? 

Answer — "Because though not greater in power or 
privileges, it was the first in place, by grant of the Fathers 
and General Councils.'' 

These are the answers of the great Council of Chal- 
cedon to these questions. Is Dr. Geraghty satisfied with 
these answers? Let him look this in the face, and we 
will discuss it with him ; but when he seeks to escape 
from this, by such arguments as he has now put forward, 
we must apply to him the conclusion of his own letter, 
" Is Uiis fair dealing ? Is it sincere ?" 

It would be easy to show the utter weakness of his ar- 
guments from the Fathers in this letter. For instance, 
when Novatian thrust himself into the See of Rome, 
where Cornelius was already bishop, Cyprian and Fir- 
milian maintained that Cornelius was the right bishop, 
and that the intruder was " an alien, possessing not the 
unity of the Church." 

This was true of every one who thrust himself unlawfully 
into the see of another bishop, destroying unity thereby. 
Yet Dr. Geraghty brings this up to prove the Divine su- 
premacy of the Bishop of Rome over all other Churches, 
forgetting that when the Bishop of Rome made a formal 
decree on a question of doctrine about baptism, the same 
Cyprian and Firmilian, and all the Churches of Africa 
and Asia, rejected that decree as erroneous. 

But we decline at present to go into authorities so wide 
of the point. The question is, whether the Council of 
Chalcedon thought the prtcedeme of Itome a Divine or 
ecclesiastical institution. Let Dr Ueraghty argue that 
upon the canon which the Council passed upon that very 
subject — or let him hold his peace and acknowledge the 
truth.] 



THE HOLY SCAPULAR. 



' See note of the Roman editors in Labbe and Coaaart, vol. iv. 93. 
" P. 104. 

* 'tjrexwy Toy rojro»» tov ayiuraTov &p\itiriait6irov 
rn( iityaXijc Pw^qc Aiovroc. 

w Lt sicut nos capiti ia bonis adjecimas consonantiam, s'c et sum- 
mltas tua flliis quod decet adimpleat.— P. 837. Dr. GeragUty's 
translation Is not correct, and altera the force of this passage. 

* Km iv roic. tcvXcaiactcotc itc. SKfivn,v fif/d\^viv8at 
iroayuaoi — Bib. Justell. ct Voel. I. 68. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE CATHOLIC LAYMAN. 

Mr. Editor, — As we were sitting in Jerry's house 
the other day, who should walk in but old Murty Leary, 
a great voteen that's in those parts. So the women were 
in great joy at having such a blessed man under the 
roof, and says Jerry's wife, " The top of the morning to 
you, avourneen, it's yourself that's as welcome as flowers 
in May." " Thanks to you in bushels, and may bles- 
sings in pailsful be poured down on you," says he. 
" Murty, Jewell," says she, " won't you tell us something 
about the blessed stations and holy wells you visited 
lately?' 1 " Oh, meilla murder," says he, "don'tspeak to 
me at all about it ; sure my heart is fairly broke on ac- 
count of it." " How so?" says she. " Why," says he, 
"I bad gone all my rounds, and was coming home as 
fresh as a four-year-old when some villian stole my 
blessed beads, and now I've lost all the prayers that I 
said on them, and they're gone to the good of the rogue 
that stole them. May sweet bad luck attend him every 
day he rises and every day be doesn't." " Small blame 
to you for being vexed," says she ; " but sorrow is dry, 
so here's a drop of the real stuff that never got the blast 
of a gauger's eye." "Sure enough,'' says he, "that's 
the thing that rises the cockles of the heart, and there's 
nothing for keeping the spirits up like pouring spirits 
down. But I've news for you," says he. " Mat Lane's 
big house was burnt last night, and all for want of 
taking my advice." " I'm sorry to hear it," sayB Jerry ; 
" for he's as decent a boy as ever peeled a pratie." 
"But how did it happen at all?" "Why," says he, 
" you've all heard of a man losing a sheep for the sake 
of a pen'orth of tar ; but Mat lost his fine house for the 
sake of a dirty sixpence." " Tell us about it," says I. 
"Well," says he, "you must know that the holy 
fathers were down in that country lately, and were sel- 
ling blessed scapulars for a few pence each. And says 
I to Mat, ' Treat yourself to a scapular, and 'twill be as 
good as insuring your house;' but he wouldn't hearken 
to me at all, at all ; so 1 argued and reasoned with him, 
but you might as well be talking to a mile stone ; for if 
the brains of all the mules in Ireland could be put into 
one skull, that's the skull that Mat Lane wears. He 
only laughed at me about the scapular ; but now he'a 
laughing at the wrong side of his mouth." " And how 
would the scapular have hindered the house from being; 
burnt?" says Jerry. "Why," says he, "I've got the 
book itself* here, and it tells us of ' the fire extinguished 
by its approach, the tempest quelled by its appearance, 
and the sick restored to vigorous health by its contact.'* 
Now," says he, " if Mat had one of them in the house, 
don't you think it might have saved it?" "There's no 
denying it," says Jerry, " if what the book says is true." 

* The Holy Scapular, a new edition, revised by the Very Rev. K. 1. 
O'Hanlon. Published by James Duffy, Dublin, 1S50. 
b Page 8. 



